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Editorial 


Tue new President of the Library Association, a handsome portrait of whom appears in 
the December Library -1ssociation Record, brings to the office the influences of a career of 
fine public service. We, in common with every journal that speaks to and for librarians, 
assure him of loyalty and congratulate ourselves on this addition to the roll of distinguished 
men who have served librarianship. The Record is wise in reminding us that we are more 
than a librarians’ association and the regular election of men of affairs as presidents is a policy 
that used to be followed and should now be continued. The policy need not exclude in normal 
circumstances an alternate librarian president. 

Next year, however, is the centenary of the Public Library Movement. Weare not at liberty 
to make any disclosures, either personal or material, of the way in which that significant 
anniversary is to be celebrated. It will be celebrated, we are convinced, in no niggardly or 
narrow fashion. Good use will be made of a unique opportunity to extend the knowledge 
of the service we give and its contribution to the prosperity and good life of our people. 
There is one suggestion, possibly too obvious for emphasis, and that is: Can the Council 
provide a series of hints as to the way in which the local library, be it public or private, can 
publicise the centenary in every town in the country ? There are librarians who can do for 
themselves as much as may be needed ; others are not so fortunate and all would be better 
for “* a local scheme of celebration.” After all, it is where the library is used that the knowledge, 
publicity and recognition are needed most. 

Mr. J. W. Metcalfe, the Principal Librarian of the Public Library of New South Wales, 
has been in England during the autumn at the Unesco and I.F.L.A. meetings and has written 
his impressions. We may have occasion to refer to these again, but he does write in a useful, 
critical manner of certain of our attitudes. For example, he questions the wisdom of the 
Library Association’s assumption that it is the sole judge of the professional acquirements of 
librarians, and its Fellowship the final necessary qualification. In no other country is such a 
condition recognized, and here we should accept on an equal footing the qualifying examina- 
tions of overseas university or State library schools of known reputation. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages both ways no doubt. In America the A.L.A. does not run its training 
or Certification system ; there are two-score library schools of varying calibre who do it for 
them. There must, therefore, in spite of their co-operation, be degrees of quality in the 
results. Here, however, the L.A.’s attitude may rob the country of all connexion between 
librarianships and universities, as no university appears to be willing to teach for an external 
examination ; it issues its own degree or diploma. Some new review of the position, especially 
as it affects Commonwealth libraries, is necessary. 

At what hour should the library close to the public 7? The municipal library, it must be 
recognized, is for public use : that fact should always condition action. The closing of a cul- 
tural institution soon after dark in the winter seems strange to older readers who, in earlier 
times, were able to study in a reference library until ten in the evening. The habits of our 
people have changed and in some towns have become so early that one feels it not quite 
respectable to be out late. If there are many people in a town who lack facilities for home 
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reading, is it wise to deprive them of those atlorded by the library 7 Our enquiries seem to 
point to eight o'clock as a fairly general closing time, and we are told that no one complains ; 
a few do complain of seven o’clock which is another common hour of closing. In older days 
the library was designed to draw in the reader, although many reference libraries did not 
altogether succeed in so doing, and did not wait for complaints to activate them. But what is 
the librarian to do ?- He has to find staff that can be recruited to work late and youngsters are 
 choosey ” nowadays. He has to work a 38, sometimes a 36-hour week. He is told to 
economize in light and fuel. These are, ultimately, all financial problems, and the time is not 


propitious for their solution. 


That grand veteran of the A.L.A. and Honorary Fellow of the L.A., Dr. William Warner 
Bishop, spends a strenuous retirement in writing attractive reminiscences of men and libraries, 
and of these he generously sends reprints to some of his English friends. He has many such 
triends as he is also a faithful, inspiring correspondent with librarians here. Amongst his 
latest articles have been memories of Michigan University fifty years ago when he was Student 
there ; a fine review of his years at the Library of Congress ; and some recolleétions of William 
Lawrence Clements and the formation of his library. Those who do not know the passion 
shown by some American citizens for the collecting of books for their own pleasure, but 
always with the intent of leaving them for others to use, should read this paper. It is in 
lhe Library Quarterly for July, 1948. Clements used every expert, including Dr. Bishop, 
within his reach in the creating of a superb American library. It was he who induced Dr. 
Bishop to become librarian of Michigan University Library ; and his great Library passed 
in time into the keeping of that University. It is a record of a great benefactor’s methods and 
to read the result cheers every librarian. 

We are glad to publish an article by the Education Officer of the L.A. on the Ranganathan 
method of classing books. The only novelty in that method lies in the analysis of a book into 
its components and translating each of those components into a number ; or, translating it 
into “ classificatory language,” which is Dr. Ranganathan’s term for a notation in action. 
\ll good teachers have used a similar method for years but, as Mr. Palmer shows, it is now 
mechanised and any student can work out a “* synthetic ” class-mark correétly himself. We 
note, in passing, that the All-India Library Association is holding its First Conference in 
independence in the later part of this month. The best wishes of British librarians will go out 
to their Indian colleagues in their efforts to extend the new India Libraries Act to all parts 
of their great country. In Ranganathan they have a most effective Leader. 

The University of London School of Librarianship is to hold a vacation course in 
London this Summer. The subject will be co-operation and will be designed for “Senior” 
library workers who can benefit by and practice co-operation in their own libraries. It is 
hoped that library authorities will offer facilities for suitable men and women to attend. 

The Cobb Leéture, delivered before the Royal Society of Arts in November, by Dr. 
Arundell Esdaile, is being published under the title ‘* The Great Libraries of the World and 
Their Funétions.” In the course of this lecture Dr. Esdaile recounted how the Library 
\ssociation, founded some seventy years ago by representatives of our greater libraries, 
became, after the advance of the public libraries through the Carnegie Trust, almost entirely 
one of public librarians and the men of the greater libraries dropped out. ‘‘ The result was a 
nearly complete severance of the profession . . . into two camps, learned and popular, each 
suffering from a superiority complex and each utterly uninterested in the other. If,” said Dr. 
Esdaile, ‘‘ 1 can claim to have done anything to deserve [to deliver the Cobb Leéture], it is 
that I have striven to build a bridge between the two camps.”” As one who was associated with 
Dr. Esdaile in the efforts to which he refers, and who well remembers how the Universities 
and Special Libraries Branch of the Association was brought into being, the writer of this 
column gladly takes this opportunity of emphasizing the immensity of the debt all librarians 
owe to Arundell Esdaile, not only tor his work in this particular field of ‘ bridging the gap,’ 
but also for his innumerable activities which have added distinction to our profession. 
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A Short Introduction To Colon 
By B. 1. F.L.A. 


CoLoNn represents the approach of a trained scientific mind to the problems of classification. 
It was created with the background of classificatory thought of two generations, and having 
in view the practical requirements of the working librarian. Recognising that all existing 
schemes bore within themselves the seeds of decay, since they represented the scientific 
consensus of the period in which they were conceived, Ranganathan attempted to produce a 
scheme which was as far as possible timeless. He recognised that in one science at least, 
Chemistry, an artificial language had been created for Stating unequivocally the constituents 
of its materials, and he sought to provide just such an artificial language for classifiers to use. 
To a certain extent, existing schemes were doing this ; but at best they could only provide a 
select list for past and present ideas, and attempt to anticipate future developments. Con- 
sequently, classifiers continually found themselves in the position of travellers in a foreign 
land armed only with a phrase book. This phrase book met all the ordinary situations of 
life ; but failed when the conversation rose above the bread and butter level. At this stage, 
the traveller must acquire a dictionary, and a knowledge of grammar and syntax. Ranganathan’s 
scheme is an attempt to provide these for the classifier. Colon lists only fundamental consti- 
tuent terms, whereas all other schemes attempt to list derived composite terms. 


Bearing this in mind, examine the schedules of Colon, and it is found that they are 
extraordinarily brief when one considers the claims of great hospitality made for them. _ It is 
not necessary to list the outline of Colon, suffice it to say that it recognises 26 main classes, 
each of which is designated by an upper case letter of the alphabet. So far it is like any other 
scheme of classification ; but a glance at any of the individual schedules reveals at once the 
fundamentally different nature of the scheme. At the head of each main class is set out the 
charatteristics chosen as the basis of division, and below are listed a few of the main divisions 
created as the result of these chara¢teristics. The MEDICINE schedule, for example, is 
headed : 

L MEDICINE 
(ORGAN) : (PROBLEM) 


The application of the first (ORGAN) characteristic results in places labelled HEAD, 
DIGESTIVE ORGANS, etc., some of which are further subdivided, or (in Colon terminology) 
focussed to arrive at minuter organs, or parts thereof. The second characteristic (PROBLEM) 
when applied presents an array of subjects such as PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, PATHO- 
LOGY, which modify or develop the subjects produced by the application of the first character- 
istic. In the same way, when we come to Diseases, a third characteristic (HANDLING) 
produces a further array of subjects, this time such things as SURGERY, CHEMOTHERAPY, 
etc., being listed. These again can be used to modify the previous arrays produced by each 
of the other characteristics. A practical example will, perhaps, clarify this point. 

Consider a book called Surgery in intestinal diseases. \€ we analyse its subjeé, we find that 
it consists of three internal aspeéts (or facets, in Colon terminology), i.c., ORGAN— 
Intestines; PROBLEM—Pathology ; HANDLING—-Surgery. We therefore substitute 
these terms of the book for the names of the charaéteristics within brackets, thus : 

1. (Intestines) : (Diseases) : (Surgery) 
and finally substitute the equivalent numbers from the three arrays derived from the application 
of the three characteristics, and we get : 
L2g:4:7 
which exactly means Swrgery in intestinal diseases, or, as Colon has it, is ‘ Co-extensive with 
the subject of the book.” 

This simple example reveals the basic principles of Colon Classification ; but this is not 
the whole story. The usual tables are provided for forms, such as dictionaries, illustrations, 
codes, reports (to select a few at random), for geographical subdivision (although these have 
not been developed, or “* focussed,” sufficiently yet, and for chronological division. The need 
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for these tables is apparent to every librarian, and their mode of application is much the same 
as in other schemes in which there is a certain amount of synthesis. Great play has been made 
with the complicated ‘‘ devices ” of Colon. These devices are merely the names given to 
certain principles, often quite widely used in classification. The ‘* Categorical Device ” for 
example, is another name for inability to discover any ax aig papier. of division in certain 
areas of knowledge, and the substitution for such principle of a series of arbitrary numbers 
based on the comparative importance of the parts of a subject. 

The analytical approach to classification which is engendered by the use of Colon has 
enabled Ranganathan and others to define a number of problems in classification which all 
good classifiers have sensed in the past ; but have been unable to put their fingers on. There 
is, for example, the difficulty which arises from the use of decimal division and results in the 
crowding of two or more co-equal headings at one number. Dewey usually puts these at 
the ninth division as -9 OTHER. It would obviously be more useful to list the “‘ OTHERS,” 
so Ranganathan calls this “ lack of hospitality in array ” and solves the problem by making 
it a convention in Colon that 9 is never used by itself. The decimal divisions of 9 are con- 
sidered to be equal in status, as it were, with the numerals 1 to 8: thus, 1, 2, 3,... 8, 91, 92, 
93, - - 98, 991, 992, etc. This produces a potentially infinite series of numbers at each step 
in the hierarchy of the scheme, and although these are not frequently used, they are, never- 
theless, there on tap. He calls this method of securing infinite expansion in array his ‘‘ Octave 
Principle.” 

Another problem in classification that has given us greatly to think is that the development 
of a heading in one direction effectively precludes its development in another, when enumerative 
schedules are used. Colon has the effect of shutting off the results of each characteristic in a 
box, as it were, and permitting development to go on within each box. In the example given 
above, it would be possible with Colon to specify a particular part of the intestines, a particular 
disease, and even a special method of surgery. It is not necessary to dwell on the advantages 
of this to special librarians. 

In tackling the problems of exact classification, Ranganathan has worked in the approved 
scientific tradition. As each phenomenon manifested itself, and was isolated, he gave it a 
mame. As a consequence, Colon has probably the biggest array of technical terms of any 
scheme. They are mostly drawn by analogy from the physical sciences, and are not really 
difficult to grasp. Nevertheless, their presence has been sufficient to deter many librarians 
in this country from studying this well thought out scheme. Public librarians, who are 
in the ascendancy here, usually need only a mechanical scheme for the approximate grouping 
of fifty to a hundred thousand books in any one place, and Dewey does this reasonably 
adequately for most. 

The material with which librarians have to deal is seldom simple. Books are not always 
confined to general subjects like Physics, or Chemistry. As the degree of specialisation of a 
library increases, the extension of the items to be classified decreases, but their intension 
increases. Most books, and more especially monographs, embody ideas that are drawn from 
more than one of the main headings of knowledge. Colon describes such derivative subjects 
as “ multi-laminal.””. The term is drawn from Metallurgy. In order to determine the 
correct subject of a book or article, it is necessary to discover the order in which the laminae 
should be rolled over one another, or, to use Colon terminology, the “ facets should be 
assembled.” 

Ir is at this juncture that one begins to see the value of Ranganathan’s close analysis of 
classificatory principles. What we have hitherto referred to generally as ‘‘ aspects” he 
discovers to contain three principles of construction. They are “* PHASE,” “* FACET” 
and “ FOCUS.” When a subject is found to consist of two or more of the conventional 
divisions of knowledge (as, Engineering and History ; or, Biology and Statistics) it is said 
to be two-phased, or multi-phased. The first job of the classifier is to separate these phases 
in his mind. Good classifiers do this instinctively. If a subject is susceptible to division 
by two or more characteristics (as in the example on Surgery in Intestinal Diseases, given 
above) it is said to be multi-faceted. Having reached a specific facet of a subject, we may find 
that it can be divided even further by the same characteristic (the application of the characteristic 
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PROBLEM in the example cited produces at once “ Diseases,” but does not specify any 
disease—it demands further application of the PROBLEM charaéteristic to specify individual 
diseases): in such a case, the further subdivision of the facet is known as focussing. 


It will now be seen that such an approach removes classification of books and other 
items from the sphere of intuitive understanding, or ‘‘ flair,” and brings it into the realm of 
techniques or processes which can be apprehended. This is a great step forward in the exact 
analysis of subjects, and their accurate recording. Furthermore, the ability thus to analyse 
a subject is a gain not only to Colon users, but to classifiers by any scheme, no matter what its 
imperfections. It is of particular value to the special librarian, because he has to deal with 
material which is very limited in extension, and therefore tends to crowd at the headings of 
the accepted schemes of classification. To be able to take just such a heading, to analyse it 
into facets, and so find a basis for further differentiation between the items it contains is a 
valuable asset. 


Most special librarians find that the ‘* universal ” schemes of classification are too closely 
divided everywhere except in the subject in which their particular libraries specialise! Here 
the division is usually not close enough, and where it is close, it is too often divided upon an 
outmoded conception of the subject. The very nature of Colon, which does not produce a 
heading in a library’s classification schedules until there is some item to place there, ensures 
that the close division only occurs where it is demanded, and nowhere else. As Dr. Savage 
would say, classification is founded upon the firm base of bibliographical warrant. 


Ranganathan’s Fundamentals and Procedure in Library Classification provides an easy intro- 
duction to the study of Colon, and incidentally, of classification in general. It begins with the 
most elementary conceptions, and develops through a series of well-argued conclusions, 
only turning to theory when a thorough grounding in practice can be assumed. At the end of 
the book, certain problems close to the hearts of special librarians are aired. There is the 
problem of the assemblage of facets in various orders to meet the various approaches of 
Students of a subject (e.g., how can we arrange History so that both the student of local history, 
and the student of a period in history are satisfied ?). There is the problem of maintaining a 
useful order in the array of subjects when a new (co-equal) subject is introduced. There is 
the problem of differentiating between wholly and partially comprehensive works, which at 
present we are forced to place together at a general heading. It is refreshing to find such 
problems Stated, so as to give a clear indication as to the lines along which research in classi- 
fication should be proceeding. And it is proceeding, particularly at Delhi University. 


From the foregoing it might appear that the writer regards this as the “‘ scheme to end 
all schemes.” This is not so, however. Colon is a very interesting scheme in that it is the 
first to grasp firmly the principles of systematic synthesis, and to derive therefrom a theory of 
classification which goes beyond anything else we have yet had. It is also a scheme which 
has a future—not necessarily in the sense that it is likely to be widely adopted ; but rather in 
the sense that it will be the germ of any future schemes which can offer any hope of coping with 
the outpouring of knowledge which grows daily. In some subjeéts Colon is excellent (notably, 
| believe. in Mathematics, Science and Medicine); but in others the fitting up of facets is only 
at an elementary Stage (e.g., Engineering). What is needed now is for a librarian (not its 
creator, who is not unnaturally biased in its favour) to apply it to a colleétion of books or 
documents in a very specialised subjeét. 


Aw exhibition entitled ‘‘ Fifty Years: the Renaissance of English Printing, 1890-1940,” 
together with a display of recent British books, is touring South Africa under the auspices of 
the British Council. Already seen in Johannesburg, Kimberley, Bloemfontein and East 
London, the exhibition will remain at Cape Town until January 22nd: thereafter it will be 
shown at Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg and Durban, at which town it will close on April 27th. 
Concentrating mainly on the productions of private presses, the exhibition is designed to 
illustrate the finest achievements of book-printers in Great Britain during the fifty years that 
ended with the outbreak of the last war. 
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And More Filmed Books and Plays 


By A. G. S. Enser, PLL.A. (Deputy-Director of Libraries and Museum, Tottenham) 


INCLUDING those listed below, 490 titles of books and 226 titles of plays which have been filmed, 
have now been published in various issues of THe Lisrary Worxp since June, 1947, but con- 
sidering the number of films which have been made for public entertainment (well over 10,000) 
it is obvious that my lists have recorded merely the fringe of the sum total. As investigation proceeds, 
it is hoped eventually to obtain a complete bibliographical list of all filmed books and plays, from 
the earliest of the “ silents ” to the latest of the “ talkies.” 

Originally, the compilation of these lists was for the purpose of providing reference material 
upon which to build an adequate display of filmed books and plays in public libraries since experience 
had shown that such a display created an insatiable public demand. Now, the B.B.C. programmes 
also feature the serialization of books, and many of the choices have been filmed too, ¢.g., “* The 
Four Feathers,” and “ Beau Geste,”” so that notwithstanding the tremendous publicity ensuing from 
their being screened, such books are also receiving a comparatively equal amount of publicity 
(probably much more in intensity !) from radio broadcasting. 

Reading a book involves our creating mind pictures of the characters, actions and surroundings, 
cach to his own taste according to the descriptive qualities of the author. A film version of a book 
creates the mind pictures for us complete, satisfactory or otherwise according to the ability of the 
producer. A radio dramatization of a book creates the sound effects but still leaves to the individual 
mind the formation of character and aétion mind pictures. Can it be doubted then, that the com- 
bination of such presentations gives a unique opportunity for public libraries to share not only 
in such extensive publicity but also to satisfy an obvious public demand. 

Public libraries, the films, broadcasting and the press, with its review of books and films, form 
a quartette having incalculable effect upon social and economic life. For public libraries not to 
take advantage to the fullest of this fact is just as absurd as to imagine that we are in competition 
with any or all of the other three as public necessities ! 

In the list of filmed books and plays given below, it will be noted that several film titles differ 
from that of the book or play upon which the film is based, but this happens because film executives 
believe that their choice has more ‘* box-office appeal” than in the title chosen by the mere author. 
Some of the changes may be justified, but others only mystify, ¢.g., why change Bromfield’s 
“ McLeod’s Folly ” to Johnny Vagabond, or Conrad’s ** The Secret Agent” to Sabotage ? Also, the 
title may be varied on presentation of the film in the United States of America or Great Britain, ¢.g., 
Noel Coward’s “ Still Life ” was screened in this country as Brief Encounter, but in the U.S.A., as 
Lacation from Marriage. Again, the title of the book may change in the two countries, ¢.g., Graham 
Greene’s ‘‘ Power and the Glory ” is called The Labrythinine Ways in the U.S.A., whilst the film 
made from the book is entitled “‘ The Fugitive.” However, these are only bibliographical 
ditficulties ! ! 

\s in the previous articles, the films are listed first in alphabetical order then followed by the 
name of the author of the book or play, and where the film title differs from its source, the latter 
is inserted in parenthesis after the author’s name. 


Title of Film Author 
Fitmep Books “ B.P.’s Daughter . : . Marquand 
Vitle of luthor Big Clock, The . Fearing 
\dventure Island Stevenson Big House, The . . . . Robinson 
(Ebb Tide) Bishop's Wife, The . . Nathan 
\lice in Wonderland Carroll Black Camel. . ; . . Biggers 
\ll That Money Can Buy Benet Blockade . . . Chatterton 
(The Devil ai! Daniel Webster (“@” Ships) 
\merican Tragedy, An Dreiser Blue Lagoon. . . . Stacpoole 
\rsene Lupin Leblanc Build My Gallows High . Homes 
\ssassins, The Grey Calendar, The . Wallace 
Bambi. . Salten Camille . ‘ . Dumas 
Beast With Five Fingers, ‘Ihe . Harvey (La Dame aux Camelias) 
(Midnight Tales) Canary Murder Case, The . F . Van Dine 
Beau Sabreur Wren Case of Sergeant Grischa . J . Zweig 
Becky Sharp Thackeray Corridor ot Mirrors . Massie 
(1 ‘anity Fair Dance Pretty Lady . . Mackenzie 
Begvars of Lite lully (Carnival) 
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Title of Film 
Daybreak : 
Day of Wrath . 


Dead Reckoning 
Devil Thumbs a Ride, The 
Elephant Boy 
End of the River, The 
Esther Waters . 
First and = Last, 
Free Soul, 
Fugitive, 


The 
4 


Gentleman's Agreement 
Ghosts of Berkeley Square 


Give us the Moon 


Golden Earrings 
Green Fingers . 
Happy Land 
High Barbaree, The . 
Home in Indiana 


House of the Spaniard, The 
Huntingtower . 
lam a Fugitive 


Idiot, The 
If l had a Million 


If Winter Comes 
Jassy 


Johnny Vagabo ynd 
Julia Misbehaves 


Kitty Foyle 

Lassie Come Home . 

Last Chance, The 

Lights Out 

Little Caesar. 

— Man, What Now 
London Belongs to Me 

Lone Star Ranger 

Le ord Babs 

Manxman, The 
Merton of the Movies 
Michael and Mary 
Millie’s Daughter 
Miracle of the Bells . 
Moby Dick 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Dreamh« 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill . 
Murder in Thornton Square 


My Brother Jonathan 
My Sister and | 


MySterious Dr. Fu Manchu 
Nine Men 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish 


Nora Prentiss . 
Now, Voyager 


Author 
Hofte 
.  Jenssens 
(Anna Pedersdotter) 
Morrison 
Du Bose 
Kipling 
(Toomai of the Elephants) 
Hold ridge 
Moore 
Galsworthy 
St. Johns 
reenc 
( 1 ‘be Power and the Glory) 
I I »bs« 
Brahms and 
Simons 
¢ No Nightingales) 
Brahms and 
Simons 
Foldes 
\rundel 
Kantor 
Nordhof and 
Hall 
Agnew 
(The Phantom Filly) 
. Behrend 
Buchan 


Burns 
from the Chain Gang) 
DoSstoevski 
Andrews 
(Windfall) 
Hutchinson 
Lofts 
Bromfield 
¢ Folly) 
Sharp 
( pos Tree) 
Morley 
Knight 
Schweizer 
Kendrick 
Burnett 
Fallada 
Collins 
Grey 
Howard 
Caine 
Wilson 
Milne 
Clarke 
Janney 
Melville 
Hodgins 
Walpole 
Hamilton 
(Gas Light) 
Young 
Bonett 
(High Pavement) 
. Rohmer 
MyStery of . 
Kersh 
(Umpity Poo) 
Chase 
Morrison 
Prouty 
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Ottober Man, The 

Our Town 

Paradine Case, The 
Piccadilly Incident 
Precious Bane 

Private Affairs of Bel Ami, 


Pri: ate Worlds 
Ramona . 
Ramrod . 
Resurrection 
Root of All Evil 
Sabotage 


Saraband for Dead Lovers 
Sea Beasts, The 


Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Sign of the Ram, The 
Silver Darlings, The 
Snowbound 

Song to Remember, A 
Spell Bound 

Spiral Staircase, The 
Spoilers, The 

Stallion Road . 


State Fair 
Stella Dallas 
Stolen Life, A . 
Sunrise 


Suspeét, The 
Swords and the Woman 
Terror, The 


These Charming People 
They Made Me a Fugitive 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokio 
Three Weird Sisters, The - 


Torrent . ° 
Trader Horn 
Trail of ’98, The 


Treasure of Sierra Madre . 


Under Capricorn... 
Under The Red Robe 
Uninvited, The ‘ 
Unconquered 

Uneasy Terms 
Walk in the Sun, A 
When Romance Rides 


When the Bough Breaks 
White Unicorn, The 
Woman in White, The 
Woman of Affairs, A 
Woman on the Beach 


Woman's Vengeance, A 


Tithe of Film 


(The House of Dr. Edwardes) 
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Author 
Britton 
Wilder 
Hichens 
Britton 

. Webb 
The . . De 
Maupassant 
Bottome 
Jackson 
Short 
Tolstoi 
Fletcher 
Conrad 
(The Secret Agent) 
Simpson 
Melville 
(Moby Dick) 
Biggers 
Ferguson 
Gunn 


. Innes 
(The Lonely Skier) 
Leslie 
I 


White 
(Some Must Watch) 
each 
(Alaska) 
Longstreet 


Stong 
Prouty 
Benes 
Suderman 
(. A Trip to Tilsit) 
Ronald 
(This Way Out) 
Orczy 
(I Will Repay) 
‘allace 
Arlen 


Budd 
4 Convict Has iscaped ) 
Lawson 
Armstrong 
Ibanez 
Horn 
Service 
Traven 
Shearing 
Weyman 
Macardic 
Swanson 
Cheyney 
Brown 
Grey 
(Wildfire) 
Mannon 
Sandstrom 
Collins 
. Arlen 
(The Green Hat) 
Mitchell 
(None So Blind) 
. Huxley 
(The Gioconda Smile) 
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Fitmep | litle of Film Author 
| Joan of Lorraine Anderson 
Title of Vilm Author Lady in the Dark Hart 
All My Sons =. ° Miller Long Voyage Home, ‘The . O'Neill 
\nimal Kingdom, The Barry 
| Male and Female ; . Barrie 
Between Two Worlds . Vane | (The Admirable Crichton 
(Outward Bound) Noose, The. . ‘ Llewellyn 
Blackmail Bennett | No Time for Comedy Behrman 
Calendar, The Wallace Old English Galsworthy 
Child of Divorce \tlas Old Maid, The Akins 
(it ‘ednesday’s Child) One More Tomorrow . Barry 
Clarence . Tarkington (The Animal Kingdom) 
Craig's Wile Kelly Plough and the Stars, The O'Casey 
Cry Havoc Kenward Plunder . Travets 
Doll's House Ibsen Seventh Heaven Strong 
Kasiest Way, The Walter Stage Door Kaufman and 
Emperor Jones O'Neill cat 
Eve of St, Mark. The “et Strange Interlude O Neill 
Striétly Dishonourable Sturgess 
Fast and Loose Gray and Summer Holiday O'Neill 
Hopwood (4b Wilderness) 
First Gentleman, The Ginsbury Taming of the Shrew, The . . Shakespeare 
Front Page, The Hecht and They Knew What They Wanted . Howard 
MacArthur Those Were The Days F Pinero 
Great Divide, ‘he Moody (The Magisftreta) 
Guardsman, The Molnar Volpone . : Jonson 
Guinea Pig, The Chetham Weaker Sex, The McCracken 
Strode (No Medals) 
Hamlet ‘ Shakespeare While | Live . Bell 
Hindle Wakes Houghton (This Same Garden) 
His Girl Friday Hecht and Winged Victory \nderson 
MacArthur Winslow Boy, The Rattigan 
(The Front Page) Woman to Woman Merton 


Book Supply The Next Few Years— 
Contribution to a Symposium at Hereford on October 2nd, 1948 
By G. A. Carrer, F.L.A. 


(Borough Librarian, Warrington) 


ELeven years ago H. G. Wells addressed the English speaking world in a B.B.C. talk under 


the general heading of ‘As I see it.” 


He succeeded in mixing a good deal of sense with a 


fair proportion of nonsense and, amongst other things, he said : ‘‘ Nothing can pull our minds 


together as powerfully as books. 


We all want to read books according to our interests and 


habits. We find them so dear to buy or so difficult to borrow that most of us cannot read 
And three quarters of what books there are, we never hear 


half the books we hear about. 
There are public libraries, of course, where you can wait for books for quite 


about at all... 


a long time. Most of our 300,000,000 English speakers, through no fault of their own, 
read nothing better than a few odd books that chance to come their way. 


the habit of systematic book reading. 


y. They never acquire 
English, which should be the key of all human thought 


and knowledge, is for them the key to a non-existent door. The reading, thinking section, 
the book-reading section, of the Empire probably does not number a million all told. The 
rest read newspapers or nothing at all.” 

After this talk had been published in 1] he L./s/ener | watched and waited in vain for someone 
to point out the grosser errors and for some librarian of spirit to assure Mr. Wells that in at least 
one public library in Great Britain, people did not have to wait for books or suffer because steps 
were not taken to make them aware of books. Not one public librarian thought it was 
necessary to do this, however, and nine years later Mr. Lionel McColvin substantiated some 
of Mr. Wells’ accusations when he reported the results of his wartime journeys around British 
public libraries to the Library Association Conference in 1946. Mr. McColvin then said : 
“ Two effects of low expenditure were evident throughout my journeys—on the one hand in 
the inadequate supplies of appropriate up-to-date materials, in badly stocked branches, in 
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shelves over-filled with outworn, useless rubbish ; on the other hand by the frankly dirty 
condition of many books... It was my considered opinion that between 4o per cent and 50 
per cent of all the juvenile books and between 25 per cent and 30 per cent of all the adult fiction 
| saw should have been thrown away. At least 50 per cent of the non-fiction was useless— 
at least where it was.” 

Now at the same time as Mr. McColvin had left his library to collect these devastating 
facts about public libraries by visiting public libraries in all parts of the country, some of us 
had been torn from our libraries for the first time in our lives and were compelled to mix on 
an equal footing and in the same uniform as many of the former members of our library 
systems. Those of us who were treated to this privilege quickly began to discover in a different 
way from Mr. McColvin that all was not well with the public libraries of this country. My 
own doubts commenced when a doctor on the Medical Board responsible for examining me 
expressed the opinion, on learning that | was a librarian, that ‘‘ | was now about to do a useful 
job for a change.” My doubts increased the longer | remained in the Air Force and in 1945 
| wrote a short article in THe Liprary Worvp about those doubts. | concluded this article 
with the following sentence: ‘* My greatst hope for the future is that librarians will quickly 
come to some wholehearted and unanimous agreement on matters of policy so that, as a 
strong body, we may face the task of making our libraries a vital entity in the life of the 
Community.” 

It is, Ladies and Gentlemen, because I still hope that librarians will quickly come to some 
wholehearted and unanimous agreement on matters of policy, that | am speaking to you now 
in a symposium on development in the coming years, and it is because | believe that the prob- 
lems of book supply are the main cause of our weakness that I am speaking about book supply. 

People still have to wait for a long time for books in many public libraries and many 
public libraries are still over-filled with outworn, and useless rubbish. I am quite firmly con- 
vinced that not only do we fail to buy enough new books each year, but also that we fail each 
year, even more miserably, to throw enough out-dated and out-worn books away ; that we 
do not bind enough books and that even with the funds at present at our disposal we buy far 
too many books of the wrong sort and not nearly enough books of the right sort. My 
interpretation, therefore, of the term ‘‘ book supply” is limited to the books the individual 
librarian supplies to his readers and I propose to deal in turn with each of my firm convictions, 

First, the number of new books that we buy, or fail to buy, each year. I wonder if we 
all really appreciate the extent to which the purchase of new books affects the use of our indivi- 
dual libraries ? There is really no reason why we should fail to realise that the use of our 
lending libraries is practically controlled by the flow of new books, and yet I must confess that 
recently, when I classified the number of books, issued in one week from my own library, 
according to the year of purchase, } was not a little surprised with the result. No less than 
76 per cent of the total number of books issued from the Adult Lending Library in this week 
were books acquired during the past 5 years whilst 28 per cent were books added in the first 
7 months of this year. A slightly closer analysis showed that 80 per cent of the fiction issued 
was no more than 4 years old and 31 per cent of it was no more than 7 months old, whilst the 
percentages for non-fiction were : 71 per cent purchased in the last 10 years ; 52 per cent in 
the last 5 years and 19 per cent in the first 7 months of this year. In the Children’s Library 
go per cent of the books issued were purchased in the last three years. Quite clearly new 
books are vital, and if anything like a uniformly efficient service is ever to be given by the 
public libraries of this country, a sound principle for calculating the amount of money to be 
spent on the purchase of new books must be adopted by every library authority. | refrain 
from saying that a sound principle must be evolved, because everyone here should know that 
sound principles have been evolved already yet the failure to adopt these principles is painfully 
apparent, not only from the published statistics relating to public libraries, but also from the 
shelves of certain libraries, as Mr. McColvin has sorrowfully told us. 

Now I have been solemnly cautioned by the Secretary of the North-Western Branch to 
be practical in this paper. ‘‘ We usually all agree with the ideals ” he said, ‘‘ but may differ on 
what is practical.” After studying recent library statistics and looking around quite a number of 
public libraries myself, | could not agree more wholeheartedly with the second part of this 
statement, and | have been a librarian just long enough to know that whenever one attempts 
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to criticise another library for inadequate expenditure, one quickly discovers that the librarian 
or Library Committee is never to blame, it is always either the Borough Treasurer or the 
Members of the Finance Committee. | take the first part of Mr. Hamer’s statement, therefore, 
that ‘‘ we all agree with the ideals ” to be as true as the fact that we ‘‘ may differ on what is 
practical.” 

If we consider the response of library authorities to the recommendation of the Library 
Association’s Sub-Committee on book supply, mentioned at the Blackpool Conference in 
1946, that the least sum to be expended on books for lending library purposes alone in fair 
sized towns should be ts. per head of population, we must conclude that the country must be 
reasonably well filled with Borough Treasurers inimical to the Library Movement, for the 
average expenditure on books in 1946-7 was only 6.68d. and, despite the rising cost of books, 
some libraries have not budgeted for an expenditure on books of 1s. per head for the year 
1948-9. Ina town of 100,000 inhabitants, an expenditure of 1s. per head would result in a 
book fund of £5,000. Knowing that some towns of this size had book funds of {5,000 and 
more in 1946-7, what are we to think of a town of more than 100,000 population which ex- 
pended less than {1,500 in 1946-7 ? It would seem that the method suggested by the L.A 
Sub-Committee for the calculation of the book fund does not meet with the unqualified 
approval of our various Finance Committees and, as the suggestion of 1s. per head is now 
clearly outdated as a result of the rise in book prices during the past two years, it is obvious 
that we must all adopt a method of calculating our book fund which, besides appealing to the 
practical commonsense of the Borough Treasurer, must also be related to the current price 
of books. 

Such a method was suggested by Mr. Munford at the Brighton Conference in 1947. 
All that it is necessary for us to do today is to examine Mr. Munford’s method in detail in order 
to discover whether it is practicable or merely theoretical, and then, if we discover that it does 
in faét possess the merit of practicability, to adopt it wholeheartedly for use in all our libraries 
during the coming years. Mr. Munford based his formula for the calculation of a book fund 
on four propositions : 

1. That an adequate stock consists of one useful book per head of population. 

2. That deficiencies between such an adequate stock and the actual stock should be 

considered in calculating the fund. 

3. That depreciation of stock should be calculated at the annual rate of 20 per cent. 

4. That expenditure on binding should be no less than 40 per cent of the estimated 

expenditure on books, 

Having put forward these propositions Mr. Munford gave his formula that the book 
fund equals the depreciation charge (i.e. 20 per cent of stock by the average current cost of a 
book) plus the cost of improvements (i.e. the number of vols. necessary to bring total stock 
up to an adequate standard) plus cost of binding. 

Knowing the propensity of library and finance committees to compare their individual 
expenditure with that of authorities of a similar size, | am afraid that Mr. Munford’s four 
propositions would not command a very wide acceptance at present. Let us examine them as 
though we were a library committee considering them for adoption in our own authority. 


Does the first proposition, for example, mean that an adequate stock should consist of 


one useful /ending library book per head of population, or does it mean that Reference Library 
books should also be taken into account 7 From Mr. Munford’s paper | take it that he does 
mean lending library books only, yet an examination of a group of library reports for the year 
1946-7, which include some very good libraries indeed, shows that only two possess a lending 
library stock of 1 book per head of population. The average is nearer to three-quarters. 
In any case, can we put forward a really sound argument for providing one lending library 
book for every person on the census return ? Surely it would be much more sensible to relate 
our Stocks to our registered readers ¢ In this way any increase or decrease in the use of our 
libraries could be properly accounted for in our annual budget. Turning once again to the 
reports of other libraries I find that a figure of 3 books per registered reader would appear 
to give a reasonably practical stock for the next few years. Most authorities already have a 
Stock of 2 books per registered reader and even some of the good authorities seem to fall 
short of 3. The group of library reports | have examined are for libraries in towns with an 
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average population of 82,300. The average number of registered readers is 23,238. The 
average present lending library stock is 61,500. If an adequate stock at 1 volume per head of 
population were to be adopted as Proposition No. 1, it would mean that the average deficit 
in these libraries between the adequate stock and actual stock was 20,800 vols. in each library. 
If the proposition were amended to read that an adequate stock equals three vols. per registered 
reader, the adequate stock would be 69,714 and the deficit only 8,214 vols. in each library. 
| feel myself that it would be much more practicable at present to suggest an adequate stock for 
the next few years that would show the smaller deficit. It is possible in a town of 82,000 
inhabitants to make good a deficit of 8,000 vols. at present. It would not be possible in many 
cases to add 20,000 volumes without additional building and, therefore, | suggest that 1 book 
per inhabitant is impracticable at the moment and for the next few years. Let us aim, therefore, 
immediately at 3 lending library books per registered reader. 

If our Stock is to be related to our actual readers in this way, quite clearly we must accept 
the second proposition and account for any deficiencies in our estimate. If these deficiences 
are considerable they must, of course, be spread over a number of years, but obviously any 
long term plan should not be too long, say 5 or 6 years at most. 

In the. third proposition, Mr. Munford has accepted the wastage figure of 20 per cent 
given by Dr. Savage. | have heard many competent librarians quote this figure as a reason- 
able one, and | know that a much greater percentage than this of the stocks of many libraries 
ought to be thrown away at once. But this figure of 20 per cent is given as an annual wastage 
and we want to discover if it is really practicable at present. Once more turning to the 
reports of other libraries I find that in no case did any library discard 20 per cent of the stock 
in 1946-7—in faét—the average number of books withdrawn was only 8 per cent of the total 
lending library stock. What then is a reasonable wastage figure to include in our formula ? 

| am inclined to think that the wastage figure will differ slightly in each library but it can 
easily be assessed quite accurately by each individual librarian. | have already mentioned that 
| have analysed the books issued in my.own library according to the year of purchase and that 
this analysis shows that 80 per cent of the fiction issued was purchased in the last 4 years, that 
71 per cent of the non-fiction was purchased in the last 10 years, whilst 90 per cent of the 
juvenile issue was purchased in the last 3 years. I have also analysed the age of books with- 
drawn from circulation and have noticed that the largest proportion of adult fiction withdrawn 
is 4 years old; the largest proportion of the non-fiction withdrawn is 10 years old and the 
largest proportion of juvenile books is 3 years old. 

Now if my figures are typical, it means that only 20 per cent of the fiction we purchase 
survives longer than 4 years and that fiction ought to be withdrawn and replaced at the rate of 
20 per cent per annum. Similarly, adult non-fiction should be discarded and replaced at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum, whilst juvenile books should be replaced at 30 per cent per annum. 
Because the proportion of adult fiction and non-fiction and juvenile books differs from library 
to library, no average percentage of the whole lending library stock should be given as a wast- 
age figure for any one library. But in order to ascertain how a wastage figure calculated on 
separate percentages for fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile, compares with the flat rate of 20 per 
cent given by Mr. Munford, I have calculated that 7 per cent of my own non-fiction stock, 
20 per cent of my own fiction, and 30 per cent of my own juvenile stock amounts to 15 per cent 
of the total lending library stock, and by making similar calculations for other libraries | dis- 
cover that the average wastage should vary from about 14 per cent to 16 percent. I suggest, 
therefore, that these percentages should be used in calculating the annual wastage, rather than 
a flat rate of 20 per cent which is, according to the reports | have examined, impracticably high 
for commendation at present and it certainly produces some Startling results when applied 
to the stock of many of our be//er library systems. 

The last proposition to be considered, before reconsidering the formula for calculating 
the book fund, is: ‘‘ That expenditure on binding should be no less than 4o per cent of the 
estimated expenditure on books.” 

Quite honestly | cannot understand why the cost of binding should always be 40 per cent 
of the estimated expenditure on books, unless it is that the average cost of binding a book is 
always 4o per cent of the average cost of each new book. | certainly believe that our budget 
should enable us to bind at least go per cent of the lending library books bought in the previous 
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12 months. _ I find that | am more disgusted with lending libraries whose shelves are filled 
with books that require binding than with those whose stock is dirty. What can be more 
untidy or more calculated to repel readers than shelf after shelf of books with frayed and 
broken backs ? Surprisingly enough an estimate for binding worked out on the assumption 
that 90 per cent of all the lending library books bought in the previous 12 months are to be 
bound, at an average cost at present of 4s. per volume, does approximate very closely to 4o 
per cent of the expenditure on books calculated according to the formula already described. 
But as it is better to relate estimates to actual stocks than to work with percentages which we 
might not be able to explain, it would be better to budget according to a method which has the 
additional merit of relating the estimate to the current cost of binding. 

| suggest, therefore, that the four propositions should now read : 

1. That an adequate lending library stock consists of three books per registered reader. 

2. That deficiencies between such an adequate stock and the actual stock should be 
considered in calculating the fund. 

3. That depreciation of stock should be calculated at 20 per cent of the total fiction 
Stock per annum, 7 per cent of the total non-fiction and 30 per cent of the total 
juvenile stocks. 

4. That expenditure on binding should be sufficient to bind go per cent of all the books 
purchased in the previous 12 months. 

1 do not suggest that this modified formula is anything more than an interim formula. 

It is a formula for the next few years only and would, | believe, enable the more backward 
authprities to come into line with the reasonably good authorities in a reasonably short space 
of time. And here | would like to emphasize that | believe it to be more important for the 
backward authorities to come into line, than for the reasonably good authorities to advance 
still farther ahead. But, in the case of every library to which | have applied the formula, 
whether backward or reasonably good, the result has been an increase in the book fund. 

(To be continued.). 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Drar ERATOSTHENES, 
THE ADVENTURE OF A NEw YEAR 
is perpetual. It begins with a diary. There may never be more than a beginning of it. I look 
disconsolately on the battered little volume for 1948, which, alas, I have retrieved from the 
pocket of a worn coat, and confess once more that the will to keep it could not resist the 
actual press of my busy life and, to console myself, I say, ‘‘ After all, there was nothing really 
worth a diary note.” | suppose that is the candid view of ourselves we all have. Librarians 
live only by the candle-light of library affairs and the glow of that does not reach far into the 
outside world : a reflection which is itself the confession that unconsciously we keep diaries 
because we think that, someday, someone will discover a new Pepys or Evelyn. Anyway, 
on January 1$t I shall have inscribed the words: “ wrote letter to Eratosthenes ; re-read 
Savage’s article in the ‘ Record’ for Nov.—fireworks.”’ On the latter first ! j 
I Jorn Issue 

with you to some extent over the sentence you quote, or rather misquote. It is, in my mind, 
almost perfeét as Savage wrote it and someday, when a librarian of the later years of the 
twentieth century makes another Mirror of Librarians, he will quote, in spite of you, the words 
as a first-water utterance : 

“He must have book knowledge, an eye for character, incandescent though con- 

cealed enthusiasm, and freedom from the devil in us who will teach.” 

—except the last word ; Savage means ‘‘ preach,” which | agree with him is impertinence, but 
‘teach ” every librarian does, passively it may be; sometimes not so passively—that is, if 
he has the sense to know when and how. A librarian is an educat: onist, a pioneer of the 
humanities. That view, others assure me, is obsolete and it is arrogant to hold it. If I go 
too far, | am convinced that I go in the right direction. | wish, as a New Year resolution, 
every librarian who can influence younger ones would try to instil into recruits the great 
joy there is in great books. I hear that when asked about them, with one consent they dub 
them dry, dull, difficult——as if all the world of real readers consisted of complicated-minded 
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dullards. The attitude is so fundamentally wrong in a librarian that it is the bounden duty of 
all of us to change it into a saner one. At the same time | abhor, as I hope you do, professional 
or amateur 
RECOMMENDERS OF Books 

They are only surpassed in irritating qualities by the man who, having enjoyed a book, wants 
to“ lend it” to me. My reading is the result of the discrimination of years and why should 
anyone want to lend a librarian books of all things ? To return: how much do you and | 
appreciate the unsolicited recommendation of this or that volume by the owner of the book- 
Stall over which we are bending ? We appreciate it as little as the child does the book thrust 
upon it by a too enthusiastic librarian. Freedom of choice does not exclude recommendation, 
you may say, but some people feel obliged to accept such recommendations and they do so 
with a certain amount of resentment. The only use a readers’ adviser can be is to be there 
to be asked. Readers like to do their own wandering about the shelyes and, if the library is 
properly classified and sensibly catalogued and guided, can soon find what they want. 

| began this in the sacred atmosphere of the New Year ; always 

A YEAR OF PROMISE 
if only we are able to use it. Yo do not often grouse at the Library Association; I do. Not 
that | do not wish the members well and their influence as extensive as the library world itself. 
But, as | seem to have suggested already, we librarians live in a narrow world. There is so 
much that we do not do. I know there is one important committee, of Library Research 
(if | have its title correctly), which is engaged on just that subject. There is an Education 
Committee, the principal business of which appears to be altering the syllabus as often as 
is possible and creating more and more exams. in an already much over-examined profession. 
These are, perhaps, the useful committees, though | have a good word for the publishing 
committee. It produces prettily printed lists which my readers take freely (and possibly read ; 
one never knows). The rest of the Association appears to be engrossed in changing other 
things. | know, as well as you do, that change is a law of progress, but not all change is 
progress. There is far too much of public library influence in the Association; we should 
return to the balance we had in the days of MacAlister, Tedder, Nicholson, Peddie, Welsh, 
Hopwood and Hulme. Impossible, of course, but we have reached an extreme that does not 
promise well. Unity in librarianship is every librarian’s desire. Are we getting it? Do we 
now even desire it ? 
WANTED. 

The most urgent need of our time is a new Library AG: so I am told and so believe. 
How are we getting on there ? Do you think there is ever likely to be a Government more 
disposed towards it than this one ? That is another speculation for the new year. Meanwhile, 
it is always a good thing to ask ourselves if libraries are reaching the limits of their usefulness. 
\re they ? | mean public libraries, of course. At lunch today a-lady informed me that she 
had just joined a well-known commercial library ; this, within a stone’s-throw of a fine public 
library ; but she did not apparently use that, although she was, as a child, a member of its 
children’s library. How did that situation come about? There is surely an answer that 
is effective. Do you know it? Perhaps it is because she reads only current. fiction ; good 
Stuff it may be, but she is not really a reader at all. Can we comfort ourselves with that ? 

THINGS 

This letter seems, in spite of me, to be in danger of being lugubrious. I am certainly not 
feeling so. | do want to see things done : more libraries built, old ones expanded, larger book- 
buying (since book-production is improving externally and may be intrinsically) and more 
recognition of good staff work. | want to see no more libraries asking for chartered librarians 
on clerical salary scales (one such asking at least, occurred in December). And, as a New 
Year resolution, | am going to sit down and think over my job and ask myself—‘* Where 
do we go to from here?” It is sometimes worth while. 

AGAIN 
Salutations and compliments ! 
KALLIKRATES. 


Ie do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “* Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor.p. 
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Obituary 


The Croydon Public Libraries and scholar- 
ship lost a delightful worker by the death on 
December 18t of Frederick W. C. Hiley, M.A., 
formerly for all his usual working years a 
librarian at the British Museum. Hiley spent 
his leisure in indexing local records, calender- 
ing deeds and in revising the colleétion of 
classics at Croydon. His main interests were 
shown in his translation of Catullus, 1927, 
elaborately published by Piazza Press, and 
his Verses which contained English and Latin 
original verse. He also edited, in French, and 
published in Paris, the travels in France of a 
clergyman great uncle in the eighteenth century. 


Personal News 

Mr. H. L. Wardell, A.L.A., Senior Assist- 
ant and Reference Librarian, Scarborough 
Public Library, has been appointed Deputy 
Librarian, Bridlington Public Library. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Libraries) 

\ very important letter to the editor was 
published in the L.A.R., for August, 1948, 
being written by Mr. W. S. Hudson, A.L.A. 
His letter was concerned with the generally 
low standard of library publications and some 
of his remarks, though trenchant, were pain- 
fully true, as for example, “ Instead of giving a 
lead to the publishing world and showing the 
public examples of the best work that can be 
done in printing and in booklet produétion, 
they give their names, and those of their 
authorities, to productions which the majority 
of commercial concerns would be ashamed to 
issue,” and “ Too often the library bulletin is 
produced by a local advertising agency that is 
seeking a means of circulation for a mass of 
cheap advertisements.” | 

How true, Mr. Hudson, how true, and 
though such remarks will not be appreciated 
by several librarians who can only meet the 
cost of bulletins supplemented by the selling 
of advertising space, yet surely the publica- 
tions of public libraries should lead both 
publishing and printing world. 

THE MONTH’S CHOICE 

SWINDON’S Listening to Music. A superb 
example of and a credit to public library pub- 
lications. Congratulations to Mr. Jolliffe. 
The cover is in turquoise Times Roman, on a 
mottled grey background. The introduction 


is admirable, the subjeét headings show im- 
agination and are well-spaced. Bibliographi- 
cally, there are some omissions, but the whole 
ground of music is covered adequately, though 
Swindon should surely possess a later edition 
of Scholes’ Oxford Companion to Music, than 
the 3rd. 

HONOURABLE MENTION 


CANTERBURY’S Good Books, an unusual 
Style of quarterly bulletin, similar to the 
popular monthly magazines such as ‘ The 
Strand.”” However, it is well illustrated and 
the advertisements are of a higher Standard 
than usual. GLASGOW’S Selected list of recent 
books on India. \n black Gill Sans over an out- 
line map in red of India, on a buff coloured 
(khaki 7) cover. Author’s names are easily 
distinguishable from book titles, but to include 
abbreviations, representing branch libraries 
where the book can be obtained, to such an 
extent as: A.B.Ca.Cd.C.D.G.Kn.Kp.L.M.P. 
Pt.Ps.Rd.Sh.S.St.W., spoils the production, 

HACKNEY’S The Open Door: a seleétion 
of books in the Children’s Libraries. The 
photograph on the cover of the booklet is 
brilliant, and the whole publication shrieks, 
“ Other libraries please copy ! ” 

KENT COUNTY LIBRARY’S New Books , 
Autumn, 1948. The usual high standard from 
Kent is maintained. LEEDS’ The Book Guide, 
November, 1948. This would be the automatic 
first choice, but one expects outstanding pro- 
duction and this example is no disappoint- 
ment. MARGATE’S The Margate Bookshelf. 
A very attractive booklet with equally fine 
articles and illustrations, but spoilt by some of 
the advertisements. PADDINGTON’S Book 
News for Christmas, 1948. A fold-over booklet 
in red Times Roman, on white, with subject 
headings in green, though it is thought that 
the use of green for type and and red for 
headings would be even more attractive. 

Here’s hoping that 1949 will see the general 
Standard of library publications raised, so that 
all can bear favourable comparison with those 
emanating from commercial concerns. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
FutHaM.—Borough Librarian, T. Creed, 
A.L.A. Population (est.), 126,000. Rate, 
4.65d. Income from Rate, £23,607. Total 
Stock, 114,321. Additions, 14,823. With- 
drawals, 12,080. Total Issues, 825,336. 

Tickets in force, 68,853. Branches, 3. 
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Ihis Report cover the last two years, but figures 
above are for last year only. ‘Total circulation has 
increased each year, and last vear's figures are 5,539 
better than the previous total. The temporary branch 
library at Baron's Court, which was the busiest of the 
three, with an issue increase of 3,379, is now hopelessly 
inadequate to meet current demands. \ site is being 
sought for another temporary library. A_ Steady 
increase in use of the Central Reference Library is 
reported. A Reader’s Circle was inaugurated in 1946, 
and is Still growing in popularity. The Gramophone 
Society, and the History Society both continued their 
activities with much success. 


Librarian, T. Noble. Popula- 
tion (est.), 175,230. Rate, 5.s4d. Income 
from Rate, £24,012. Total Stock, 96,182. 
Total Issues, 897,484. Tickets in force, 
36,002. Branches, 7. 

This is the first Report to be published since before 
the War, and contains a summary of the work of the 
Libraries from 1939 to 1948. Figures above relate to 
current year. The work of reconstructing and modern 
ising the Central Library was completed in 1940, but 
the new Seediey building is still awaiting completion 
although commenced in 1939. Two temporary 
libraries were opened in 1941. In 1946 Mr. H. J. M. 
Maltby retired from the position of Direétor of Art 
Galleries and Libraries, and Mr. Noble was appointed 
in charge of Libraries. Circulation figures have 
fluétuated during the eight year period under review, 
with 1945-6 returning the highest total. 


Chief Librarian, R. W. Lynn, 
Population (est.), 175,000. Income 
Total Stock, 164,339. 
Withdrawals, 11,960. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
from Rate, £28,925. 
Additions, 18,166. 
Total Issues, 1,341,171. 
87,556. Branches, s. 


Owing to a drop in the use of fiétion in the adult 
lending libraries, and the falling off of borrawing from 


the junior libraries, the total issues fell below those of 
The use of all classes of 


the record previous year. 

non-fiétional works, however, showed considerable 

improvement, as did the use made of the Reference 
and Commercial Libraries. Visitors to the Tudor 

House Museum totalled 28,981, including 45 organised 

parties. A valuable gift of 100 American books was 

received from Yale University. 

West Ham.—Borough Librarian, E. R. Gamester 
Population (est.), 174,740. Rate, 6.48d. 
Income from Rate, £33,665. Total Stock, 
180,763. Additions, 19,588. Withdrawals, 
14,951. Total Issues, 1,557,748. Borrowers, 
27,839. Branches, 8. 

Outstanding event in a busy year was the opening 
in May, 1947, of the new East-West Ham Joint Library. 
This extension of the service immediately became 
popular, and a daily average issue of 750 books has been 
maintained since its inception. In spite of the new 
addition book circulation did not reach the record 
heights of the previous year, but was over half a 
million more than in the last year before the War, and 
the second highest ever attained. The issue of Music 
increased 4o per cent during the past year. 1,481 
records were issued from the Gramophone Record 
Library. 


Tickets in force, 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITry 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


Just 220 years ago, in 1729, Dr. Williams’s 
Library first opened its doors to the public. 
But this was not the real beginning of the 
Library, as its late Librarian, Mr. Stephen Kay 
Jones, has pointed out in an admitable leéture. 
The * Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library’ was 
founded in November, 1946, and Mr. Jones’s 
lecture formed the Inaugural Lecture to the 
Society: it was delivered on 7th Oétober, 
1947, and was published in 1948. The nucleus 
of this renowned Library was the private 
collection formed by the learned and reverend 
Doétor William Bates, which was acquired on 
Bates’s death in 1699 by Dr. Daniel Williams. 
Williams himself died in 1716 and left his 
books “ for a public library, whereto such as 
my trustees appoint shall have access, for the 
perusal of any book in the place where they 
are lodged .. .” 

Mr. Jones retired from the Librarianship 
last year and has been succeeded by Mr. 
Thomas. . 


Reference has already been made in these 
columns to the fine new home of the Harvey 
Firestone Memorial Library at Princeton 
University. As this is one of the greatest and 
finest University Libraries in the world it is 
worth while to draw attention to the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent fire in the new 
buildings, which are destined to hold 1,800,000 
books. In the event of fire breaking out an 
automatic alarm will sound a warning for 
evacuation of the buildings. Less than one 
minute later release-valves on carbon dioxide 
cylinders will automatically discharge carbon 
dioxide, directing it, again automatically, to 
the part on fire. On mixing with the air the 
carbon dioxide becomes a gas which expands 
to 450 times its volume in its liquid form 
Stored in cylinders, and reaches every corner 
of the room in which the fire has occurred. 
The pressure of the carbon dioxide dis- 
charged, by various ingenious devices, serves 
to close doors and to shut off ventilating fans. 
The whole fire-fighting system is automatic, 
but if necessary can be worked by hand. 


The School of Librarianship and Archives 
at University College, London, is to hold an 
Easter Vacation Course for practising 
Librarians, from 4th to 9th April. The course 
will take the form of a study group on the 
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problem of co-operation and will appeal 
particularly to senior members of library 
staffs. Application for admission should be 
made to the Director as soon as possible. The 
fee for the course is two guineas. 


In 1948 work was begun on the construction 
of an annexe to the Library of the University 
of California at Berkeley. This annexe is 
designed to almost double the stack capacity 
of the Library. 


A series of meetings of the University and 
Research Branch of the Library Association 
was held at Chaucer House during the week- 
end, 7th-9th January. Lectures were given by 
Mr. E. Ansell on “* The Furniture and Fittings 
of Cambridge University Library,” by Mr. 
F.C. Francis on ‘‘ The British Museum Library 
in War-time,” and by Miss P. Walker on ‘‘ The 
Work of the Medical Department of a Uni- 
versity Library.” There were discussions on 
developments in Library co-operation and 
other matters. 


We are glad, and by no means surprised, to 
find our worthy contemporary, the Lébrary 
Review, taking up the cudgels on behalf of 
James Duff Brown, who has received rather 
cavalier treatment by Professor Dover Wilson 
in his memoir of A. W. Pollard. It is recog- 
nised that J. D. Brown was never in the front 
rank of bibliographers, but he was a very great 
librarian and, as the Library Review rightly 
says, ‘‘ his name has a secure place in library 
history.” The Library Review further remarks 
that ‘‘ his work will be remembered when that 
of some of the bibliographical brass-hats and 
critics is forgotten.” Among other things 
James Duff Brown founded Tue Lisrary 


The Rockefeller Foundation has provided 
a fund of $50,000 to assist the Universities in 
Great Britain and Ireland ‘‘ to purchase books 
and periodicals abroad to support special 
programmes of teaching and research in the 
social sciences and humanities.” The offer 
arose from the desire of the Foundation to 
help the Universities in their present need 
for foreign books, particularly those of which 
copies are not (owing, for example, to ex- 
change restrictions) readily procurable in 
Britain. The fund, which is being administered 
by a sub-committee appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, has 
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been allocated in two distributions. Under 
the first of these each University received 
$500. The second distribution took into con- 
sideration: (1) Student population of each 
University, (2) Number of separate libraries in 
each University to benefit, and (3) Special 
projects in teaching or research. The alloca- 
tions under this second distribution ranged 
from $200 to $3,600. Mr. R. H. Hill, of the 
National Central Library, consented to take 
charge of the actual administration of the fund 
under the direction of the sub-committee. 


Dr. Arthur Hunter, of Montclair, N.J., a 
generous donor to the British War Relief 
Society and benefactor of various institutions, 
a year ago provided funds for the purchase of 
more than {100 worth of American histories 
and historical novels by St Andrews Uni- 
versity Library. Dr. Hunter has since pro- 
vided a further fund for similar purchases by 
St Andrews. 


Our interesting new contemporary, Te 
Medical Bookman and Historian, carried many 
important articles on bibliographical and 
library topics last year by such well-known 
librarians as W. G. Bishop, F. A. Tubbs, 
John L. Thornton, F. N. L. Poynter, Cyril G. 
Barnard and others. Librarians are repre- 
sented on the editorial board by Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. G. J. Hipkins and Mr. Poynter. 


For full details of the early history of the 
Library of the University of Liege, Th. 
Gobert’s Origine des bibliothéques publiques ce 
Liége, 1907, remains the most complete work. 
But as Gobert’s account was published in the 
Bulletin de l’institut archéologique liégeois (t. 37, 
1907, pp. 1-97) and is thus not readily acces- 
sible to many librarians we are particularly 
glad to welcome a new publication by the 
University. This takes the form of a two-part 
pamphlet with the general title: La Biéblio- 
théque de |’ Université de Liége. Part 1, ‘Apergu 
historique et problemes actuels,’ by Jeanne 
Gobeaux-Thonet, Bibliothécaire en chef, is an 
admirable summary of the library’s history 
with notes on its different departments ; the 
second part, by Jacques Stiennon, Biblio- 
thécaire, ‘La selection des livres dans une 
bibliothéque universitaire,’ will interest others 
besides students working for L.A. examina- 
tions on book-seleétion. Dr. Stiennon has 
also produced a pamphlet of historical value 
entitled Comment furent sawés la Bibliotheque 
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de l'Université de Liége et ses trésors artistiques 
en Septembre 1944. Liege University Library 
has with reason been likened by its Chief 
Librarian to the phoenix, “cet oiseau- 
fabuleux renaissant toujours de ces cendres.” 
Since 1946 the Library has been able to hold 
special exhibitions in the grand style which 
was so familiar a feature of its activities in pre- 
war days. The latest of these exhibitions, held 
in December, 1948, ‘ Trois Siécles de Gravure 
Liégeoise,’ is the subject of a catalogue issued 
as Publication No. « of the University Library. 


University and Special 


Libraries Section 
REMINISCENCES OF A 
LIBRARIAN 

By RicHarp Orror, Ph.D., F.L.A. 


(Emeritus Librarian of the University of Leeds, 
Library Adviser to the Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education in the Colonies.) 

l—University College, London 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
there was much Stirring of dry bones within 
the University of London. The old purely 
examining character of the University gave 
place to two distinét functions : external and 
internal. The second converted the University 
into a teaching body, and the two most im- 
portant colleges, University College and King’s 
College, were before long “ incorporated ” 
with the University. 

Thus University College in 1901 Started on 
a new phase of its career. The professoriate 
was outstanding in character and ability. As 
a record, one only need mention such names 
as: <A. E. Housman (Latin), Arthur Platt 
(Greek), W. P. Ker and R. W. Chambers 
(English), Robert Priebsch and |. G. Robertson 
(German), A. F. Pollard (History), Sir Flinders 
Petrie (Egyptology), E. A. Gardner (Classical 
Archaeology), Sit William Ramsay (Chemistry), 
Karl Pearson (Applied Mathematics), Sir 
George Thane (Anatomy), Sir William Bayliss 
(Physiology), Sir Ambrose Fleming (Electrical 
Engineering), Sir Hermann Gollancz (Hebrew) 
and many others. The only letter | remember 
receiving from A. E. Housman was typical : 
Dear Sir. The latest number of Mnemosyne 
is not on the shelves; effect of the recent 
storm at sea no doubt.” 

R. W. Chambers, later Quain Professor of 
English, was appointed to reorganise the 
Library. This was probably the largest and 
most important library in England attached to 
any University outside Oxford and Cambridge, 
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The 
Librarian had worked hard according to his 


but it had been woefully negleéted. 


lights, although latterly he had _ been 
accustomed on occasion to lock the General 
Library door in vacation, and stretch himself 
out on one of the tables for a snooze. The 
books had not been dusted for thirty years— 
he was appointed in 1870—and Maple’s 
chimney had done its best: they were all in 
locked cases and were totally unclassified, as 
there were fixed press marks. I remember 
Ten Brink’s book on Chaucer keeping com- 
pany with Oliver’s manual on botany—145C.13 
and 145.C.14, or something like that. 
145.C.14(behind)” would mean that the 
volume was poked at the back of the shelf. 
Cases ten feet high had sliding wire fronts. 
When a book got entangled in the meshes as 
| was trying to pull the thing along, it was a 
question of who won the contest, | or the book. 
At the back of one very deep case Colonel 
Newcombe and I espied two things that looked 
like broom handles in the murky depths—a 
number of fierce tugs and they proved to be 
attached to a Hebrew Roll. The dirt and dust 
were such that we often required a bath when 
we got home, so we invented a dusting 
machine: there were no cleaners, human or 
mechanical, in those days. There were bellows 
as for supplying wind to an organ and the 
whole apparatus was clamped on a lusty plank : 
one of us pulled the lever, the other held the 
nozzle and groped in the dirt. At the far end 
of the General Library, there were wall cases 
twenty feet high, the upper tier being set 
back, so that one could stand perilously on the 
narrow platforms and seek after the required 
volume with one hand, whilst gripping a pro- 
jecting semi-circular hook with the other hand. 
On one occasion a waggish student induced 
the old Librarian to ascend the ladder fora book 
and then removed the ladder, leaving the unfor- 
tunate man spread-eagled sky-high. The end 
columas long showed a water-mark as high as 
Chambers could reach in an effort to wash them. 


The wire fronts all disappeared in course of 
time: I believe Duck, the venerable Flaxman 
Beadle, coveted them for his chicken runs. 
Remarkable bibliographical finds were made: 
an incomplete first edition ‘of Coverdale’s 
Bible, a Wynkyn de Worde of which the only 
other copy was at the John Rylands Library, 
a Nuremberg Chronicle, a Hakluyt with the map, 
and so forth. For sometime we had been passing 
what we thought was an old ledger; it proved 
to be a finely illuminated MS. Bible from Spain. 
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Che catalogue, in author form, was in four 
very fat and very heavy volumes. They must 
have looked resplendent in 1870, and were 
equally a sight to behold in 1900—but in 
a different sense; | hope Mr. Wilks still has 
them. Entries were crammed into every con- 
ceivable corner, the contents under the heading 
‘Academiae, Societates, et In$titutiones ’ being 
especially typical of a highly congested area. 

Chambers, in the time he had free from 
lecturing and from research at the British 
Museum, set to work with amazing energy. 
He went to the Grocers’ Company School, 
where | also was a pupil, hence my appoint- 
ment through George Britten, the Sixth Form 
master. ‘‘ You’ve got a barrer’ load of prizes,” 
said the Arts Beadle to him in those early 
days, when life meant a desperate struggle to 
support a paralysed father which involved real 
hardship, working hard all day and nursing 
his father much of the night, with insufficient 
means. May God remember him, not only for 
his library work and his great literary achieve- 
ments later, but for his early kindly interest 
in the whole welfare of his staff, which was a 
great lesson to me. <A mere instance was a 
cheque on two occasions when he heard of 
family financial troubles: I may say that my 
commencing ‘ salary ’ was ten shillings a week. 

Chambers inaugurated a card catalogue. 
His most significant achievement was _ the 
expansion of the library right and left of the 
dome, and of the General Library of sham 
marble, designed in 1848 by Donaldson after 
the style of the Vatican Library. The old arts 
leéture rooms became ‘ arts libraries ’ and the 
old anatomy museum a science library, which 
were accessible through keys issued to the 
Staff and to duly recommended honours 
Students. The academic staff had a master key 
and the library staff double master keys. The 
Arts Libraries could be completely shut off 
by doors at each end of the corridor. The 
room doors locked automatically, and on one 
occasion Colonel Newcombe—alas, we ll 
have our recolleétions of parallel incidents— 
shut the door with his keys inside the room, 
whilst the end passage doors were locked. 
After futile shouting and bellowing to attract 
the attention of someone below, much unlike 
Newcombe’s unostentatious manner, he spent 
an hour or two cutting out the lock with a 
pen-knife—fortunately he had nautical train- 
ing in the use of a knife. 

In the Arts Libraries lectures were held, and 
some professors had their own rooms of 
desks. Those who know the University of 


Chicago and Johns Hopkins University will 
realise the underlying conception: teaching, 
research and reading were thus brought into 
intimate contaét with one another. Few will 
question the appeal made by this system to 
those professors who were keen on maintain- 
ing intimate relations with the library. It 
certainty encouraged such a man as Robert 
Priebsch to have his home in the library, 
deliver lectures there, and develop a fine 
German library, which, alas, suffered severely 
in the blitz. E. A. Gardner dwelt among 
classical casts. Above all, A. F. Pollard, with 
characteristic forcefulness, re-organised the 
whole history department, with the mild 
acquiescence of F. C. Montague, the Astor 
Professor, who preferred unmoved to follow 
the old paths. Pollard not only took his 
honours classes for undergraduates in the 
Library, but in an energetic and untiring way 
carried on graduate classes in the evening long 
after Montague had conveyed himself back 
to his Oxford home—although that delightful 
conversationalist much objected to being 
carried about like a bale of goods, and walked 
where possible as from Gower Street to 
Paddington. It is not too much to say that the 
Institute of Historical Research very largely 
has its seed in those three ill-shaped rooms at 
University College. 

Yet, this plan had its drawbacks and has not 
found wide acceptance elsewhere in this 
country, as I was to find, somewhat to my 
cost, at Leeds. It was probably the least ob- 
jectionable way of expanding the Library, 
failing the erection of a specially designed 
building for which there were neither the 
funds nor the site. For that reason, | copied 
it at Leeds, where again it had strong support 
from the moégt library-minded Professors, such 
as Paul Barbier, but equally strong opposition 
from others. For there was a certain conflict 
of terrain between librarian and professor: | 
remember Pollard questioned the presence in 
the History Library of a library assistant whom 
he had not met before. But, worse, this 
arrangement tended to shut the library up into 
water-tight compartments. There was, of 
course, a central catalogue, but a volume out 
of sight is out of mind. The Dictionary of 
National Biography, for instance, was shut away 
in the History Library, and Pollard even 
coveted Murray’s N.E.D. Ancient History 
fell between two Stools, the Yates Library of 
Archaeology and the History Library : neither 
Pollard nor Montague were particularly con- 
cerned with Ancient History. Perhaps at that 
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time honours schools were themselves more 
self-centred than they are now in these new 
days of General Honours. The vexed prob- 
lem of departmental libraries really crops up 
in this matter, for my feeling is that boun- 
daries between subjects are more blurred than 
they used to be. One passes almost unnoticing 
from chemistry to physics, from economics to 
philosophy, law:and geography. The eclectic 
geography suffers peculiarly from such de- 
partmentalisation. It suited the normal pro 
fessor very well: Starling had the physio- 
logy periodicals in his room before the organi 
sation of the Library of Medical Sciences, but 
a medical student might not always wish to 
enter the professor’s room. 

\n intricate key system was necessary, quite 
apart from the great main College keys. | 
remember a certain distinguished librarian-to- 
be and I were so bothered by this nuisance 
that we adjourned to an obscure place known 
in the Catalogue as G.C.L., which symbols 
denoted the Gallery of the Chinese Library. 
Here we filed away obstructive chambers so 
that the key would open more than one door. 
Once started on this tempting slope, we per 
sisted till there were no chambers left save a 
thin piece of steel connecting the barrel or 
Stock with the outer bar: it was really won 
derful what doors that key would open. All 
went well until one day | dropped my whole 
bunch down a Staircase well and it fell at the feet 
of Sir Gregory Foster, Bart., the Provost. | 
suppose at Leeds, if an assistant had attempted, 
say, to file a key that let him—it surely would 
never have been that dear opposite sex-——into 
the Brotherton Colleétion, | should have 
recommended his instant dismissal. Sir 
Gregory was not the easiest of men to deal 
with, but he was so taken aback by the daring 
and initiative displayed that all he said was : 
“ Keys which are given to you for one pur- 
pose should not be altered to serve another 
purpose.” 

The College Library has now to be entirely 
reconstructed for it has been left only a shell, 
with the exception of the General Library 


and such outlying libraries as the Library of 


Medical Sciences. 

It seems probable, however, that the 
functional idea of the old Library will be re- 
tained, so that each Arts Library will be so 
situated that lectures can take place in it, and 
that the private rooms of the staff are adjacent 
and within the Library. This seems the more 


reasonable in that the great University of 


London Library, with which the College 
Library has had close relationship, is now in the 
near vicinity and will provide a large reference 
and lending library of the more normal type. 
Moreover, such Libraries as the British 
Museum, Birkbeck College and the Library 
of the School of Oriental Studies, are all 
close at hand. What is more, the bugbear of 
departmental libraries may be a less baffling 
problem if the whole faculty of arts be thus 
housed within the Library for all but big lecture 
purposes. The system was repudiated at Leeds 
after a lively controversy before 1930, but 
just as | was leaving Leeds, different Arts 
Libraries were arising in what seems to me a 
somewhat wasteful departmental form away 
from the main library. This problem cannot 
arise at University College. 

The General Library, which was damaged in 
the war and cut off from the rest of the College, 
will be repaired very soon. Dear old General 
Library, with the filters for thirsty students 
at one end, and with the magnificent statue of 
Locke flanked by the bust of Key at the other 
end! Curious to say, I never realised the 
significance of the latter juxtaposition until | 
heard a burst of laughter from a visitor. 

In the short space available there is much 
| cannot mention. The staff was recruited in 
the first ten years of my time entirely from 
men, ust! an attractive girl was appointed as 
typist. Time was allowed for attending a 
degree course, spread, however, over a longer 
period than that taken by the full-time under- 
graduate. In one way, this was done because 
of the lack of funds to pay anything like an 
adequate salary. More than one of us tried to 
subsist on a midday meal costing not more 
than sd., even if as much as that. But under 
Chambers the practical experience gained pro- 
duced librarians for the Chemical Society, 
the Universities of Birmingham and Leeds, 
the National Central Library, and University 
College itself, a great record for a relatively 
minute Staff. 

About the remarkable expansion of the 
Library | have no space to tell. It is still in the 
forefront of British academic collections, begin- 
ning with the great quantity of the manu- 
scripts of Jeremy Bentham whose veritable 
corpse is, or was, in the custody of the 
Librarian: nothing should be wasted, in that 
great utilitarian’s view. But the last war 
wrought sad havoc, one raid and the whole 
of the Library north of the dome was gutted, 
another and the same thing happened south 
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of the dome. The water poured down the 
great Staircase to the ground floor where 
thousands of books were stacked. Although 
such sections as the German one, and the 
Mocatta Library of Judaica were maimed or 
obliterated, and perhaps a hundred thousand 
volumes perished, the main collections were 
saved and preserved in a painstaking way. 
One who is proud to have been made a 
Fellow of the College, for his work there and 
at Leeds, longs and prays for some spirit to 
arise which will goad and urge the govern- 
ment department concerned to more speedy 
action to save and restore, as a first priority, 
a grand historical monument which is as fine 
a neo-classic building as we have, inspired by 
the Elgin marbles, a great college, and a 
magnificent library. The existing congestion 
is as bad as one could find anywhere, yet it is 
remarkable what progress is being made by 
Mr. Wilks, with the assistance of his Deputy, 
Kenneth Garside of Leeds, and the rest of his 
Staff. The College motto, Cuncti adsint, 
meritaeque expectent fraemia palmae, is a sure 
prophecy of that merited reward. 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


GENERAL 

Batt. (F. N.) National Insurance and In- 
dustrial Injuries. Introduétion by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, K.C., M.P. 
Thames Bank Publishing Co. sos. od. net. 

This important work gives a satisfaétory elucida- 
tion of several aéts, namely, The Ministry of National 
Insurance A&, 1944; The Family Allowance A@, 
1945; The National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
\@ of 1946; and the National Insurance A& of the same 
year, Further regulations having been issued since 
that date, the publishers have wisely decided to in- 
corporate the new material in a supplementary loose- 
leat binding-case in which future supplements can be 
tiled as issued. A cumulative index will also be pub- 
lished. 

Bonuam (R. W.) and Wormacp (R. D.) More 
Chess Questions answered. Jordan. 3s. 6d. net 
_35§0 chess problems explained and analysed for 

beginners and experienced players alike. 

Branpr (Bill) Camera in London. Illus. Focal 
Press. 1os. 6d. net. 

Some of the most beautiful, as well as some of the 
most depressing, parts of London photographed by 
this well known master of the camera. 

Cruse (A. J.) Cigarette Card Cavalcade, in- 
cluding a short History of Tobacco. Col. 
trontis., illus. Vawser & Wiles. 10s. 6d. net. 

Will be appreciated by collectors and students of 
Edwardian Fashions alike. There are more than a 
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LUTTERWORTH PRESS 

Forthcoming titles 


WHEATSHEAF AND WILLOW 
NORMAN WYMER 


The second of Mr. Wymer's county books in which he 
will cover the whole of Britain, comparing and contrast- 
ing the customs and life of the different counties. in 
Wheatsheaf and Willow he deals with the Eastern 
Counties in the same way as in its precurser, A Breath of 
England, he dealt with the Southern Shires. IMlustraced 
with many photographs, and with line drawings by 
Gordon Randall. L Cr. 8vo. 264 pp. 15s net. 


BE QUIET AND GO A-ANGLING 
MICHAEL TRAHERNE 


Not a text-book on fishing, but an answer to the question 
** what is chere in it ?"’ In other words, an introduction 
to the joys of angling. !0 full-page, and 15 hali-page 
scraperboard illustrations by D. J. Watkins-Pitchford. 
L Cr. Bvo. 192 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, England 


hundred reproduétions of cigarette cards, etc. The 

romance of the cigarette trade at the present moment, 

when smokes are scarce, will strike an appropriate note. 

Davenport (Elsie G.) Your Handweaving. 
Illus. Sylvan Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

How to become expert in a useful and remunera- 
tive home industry. 

Dick (Andrew) Questions answered about 
Cage Birds. Jordan. 3s. 6d. net. 

A useful little book which will enable owners of 
cage birds to make their pastime less of an ordeal for the 
birds and for themselves. 

Exior (T. S.) Notes towards the Definition of 


Culture. Faber. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book consists partly of some articles which 
had appeared in The New English Weekly. There is 
also, at the end, the English text of three talks Mr. 
Eliot gave in the German service of the B.B.C. Mr. 
Eliot, like so many ‘ progressives,’ who realise that 
they did not have sufhcient repeét for the past, now 
attacks anything that does not derive from tradition 
and inheritance. Whether the world as it was before 
the French Revolution is preferable to the “ Waste 
Land ” is questionable. 

Evans (Hugh) The Gorse Glen, transl. from 
the Welsh by E. Morgan Humphreys. Illus. 


Brython Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author, who left school at fourteen, eventually 
became the leading publisher of books in Welsh, as 
well as an author. ‘“ The Gorse Glen”’ is the first 
translation of “Cwm Eithin ’’ which has had several 
editions in Welsh. It is a very moving tale, describing 
the hard Struggle for life in Wales during the last 
century. 
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Gernsueim (Helmut), ed. The Man Behind 
the Camera. Fore wood by Rathbone Ilolme. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 21s. net. 
Short biographies of nine well-known photo- 


graphers with a selection of their favourite photographs, 
GouGu (Kathleen) Questions answered on 
Gems and Jewellery. Jordan. 3s. 6d. net 

This little book should prove a boon to anybody 
interested in gems and jewellery. Amateurs who have 
read it and possess a good magnifying glass will be 
able to test the Stones. 

GRENFELL (Captain R., R.N.) The Bismarck 
Episode. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Captain Grenfell has interviewed every officer 
conneéted with the sinking of the Bismarck, and thus 
information which it would be difhcult to 
Although a large number of war-books 
this is a volume likely to interest 


colleéted 
obtain later 
have been written, 
almost evervb« 


Humpureys (C.) Via Tokio. 
218. od. net. 
Mr. Humphreys was the chief prosecutor at the 
trials of the Japanese war criminals. He has a profound 
knowledge of Eastern, and particularly of Japanese, 


Illus. Hutchinson. 


culture. Apart from the chapters on Japan, the book 
deals with Buddhism in India, Burma and China. 
lhere are fine reproduétions of many photographs 


taken by the author. 

1.) North Midland Country. A 
Survey of Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leicester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire and_ Staffordshire. 
Col. frontis. Illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

Many famous literary men lived in the counties 
here so admirably piétured ; amongst them Byron, Dr. 
Johnson, George Eliot, Isaak Walton and, to come 
nearer to the present day, D. H. Lawrence. Historic 
country houses are also featured in these attractive pages 
which will please thousands of readers by virtue of their 
picturesqueness, 

(Kathleen) The World of Living 
Green. Scraperboard illus. Stanley Herbert. 
Lutterworth. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ book for flower lovers, written from the poet's 
point of view rather than from the botanist’s. Butter- 
flies and bees, birds and fairies, even saints, magic and 
witchcraft figure here in their relation to plants. The 
illustrations by Stanley Herbert decorate the text 
admirably. 

MALLINSON (Rufus H.) Free-Lance Journalism 
with a Camera. Illus. Fountain Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

rhe fourth edition of this excellent handbook is as 
welec me as ever. Mr I. \llan Cash's foreword is in 
itself a recommendation of the pages which follow. 


(Stanislaw) The 


INGRAM (]. 


Mapa! 


MIKOLAICZYK 


Soviet Domination. Portrait. Sampson 
Low. 15s. od. net. 
Mr. Mikolajezyk was Prime Minister of Poland 


from the time of General Sikorski'’s death until the end 
of the war. His talks with Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
I'ruman and many others are included in this book. 


It is a pathetic Story of the systematic destruction of 


Poland, first by the Germans, then by the Russians, 


Pattern of 
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who were assisted in their efforts by the Western Allies, 
Whenever Mr. Mikolajezyk complained to the allied 
leaders, he was told that he had to be grateful for al] 
the things they had done for Poland. 


PUNCH IN CAMERALAND. Illus. Focal Press, 
15s. od. net. 

\t the time of the invention of photography, in 
the old days of the Daguerreotype, practised by Mr, 
Beard, who was then one of the foremost in the art of 
taking pictures, Mr. Punch, still young himself, did 
not let the opportunity of keeping up with modern 
inventions pass him by. The present volume is intended 
to perpetuate the best of the quips and cranks which 
surrounded the early efforts of the photographers of 
the day, both amateur and professional. Good old 
‘Punch ! The result is a delightfully amusing 
record of the development of the art which amply 
deserves its place in every library of historic photo- 
graphic books. An introduction has been provided by 
the Assistant Editor of “ Punch.” There are so many 
good things in the volume that it would be invidious to 
mention any of them. Sure to raise many a laugh ! 
Sourar (William) Collected Poerns. Edited 

with an Introductory Essay by Hugh 
MacDiarmid. Portrait. Dakers. 215. od. 
net. 

Before his death in 1943, William Soutar was 
already considered one of the greatest of Scottish poets, 
both in Scots and English. The best known of his 
poems are contained in this volume. Mr. Hugh 
MacDiarmid has Stressed the serious illness which 
chained Soutar to his bed at an early age. 

Srowe (E. J.) Crafts of the Countryside. 
Illus. Longmans, Green. tos. 6d. net. 

\ reminder to city dwellers that craftsmanship 
and skill are Still alive. Many industries, thought to 
have been extiné for a long time by most people, are 
illustrated and described in detail. 

WARNER (Oliver) An Introduction to British 
Marine Painting. Col. frontis., illus. 
Batsford. 21s. od. net. 

This is the first book entirely devoted to British 
Marine Painting. It is remarkable that no book should 
have appeared earlier on this typically British aspeé 
of art. There are reproduétions of paintings of all 
periods, from Canaletto to Paul Nash. The author has 
chosen lesser-known paintings rather than those with 
which the public is already familiar. It might not be 
unreasonable to expeét more coloured illustrations in 
such an important book. 

Wayne (Jennifer) This is the Law. Stories of 
Wrongdoers by fault or folly. Sylvan Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author has colleéted her B.B.C. series of the 
popular account of what takes place in charges of 
manslaughter, bigamy, trespass, Stealing by finding 
and other common crimes. Quite a good and enter 
taining idea to put these in book form. 
Winsten (S.) Days with Bernard 

Illus. Hutchinson. 18s. od. net. 

The author has been Mr. Shaw's neighbour for 
over forty years and has been in almost constant contatt 
with him. Frank and intimate day-by-day talk which 
represents a perfeét picture of the great dramatist in 
present-day surroundings. 


Shaw. 
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FICTION 

\xenurst (Frank) And <All That’s Dear. 
Boardman. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is already well-known as a 
writer on educational matters, has produced his first 
novel, the Story of a young man who has to go through 
a number of difficulties to discover that he is not as 
bad as he and others had painted him. 

Curyney (Peter) No Ordinary Cheyney. 
Portrait. Faber. 9s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Cheyney in the réle of poet will be something 
new to his readers. The surrounding Stories and 
sketches are mostly taken from newspaper articles, 
short Stories and radio plays. Hardly fair to the well- 
known and much-appreciated deteétive fiction writer ! 
Couuns (Erroll) The Star of Korania. Frontis. 

Lutterworth. 6s. od. net. 

\ Story of Koranian politics. 

Lee (Norman) Legion of the Eagle. Another 
\dventure of Paul Vassar and Captain 
Lawless. Illus. Lutterworth. 6s. od. 

This is a spy Story which takes the reader back to 
the time of the Napoleonic Wars. It is one of the 
“ Jerry Moonlight ” Series. 

Lowrik (Charles) Castle Bedon. Ward, Lock. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Historical novel of the fourteenth century con- 
cerning a mason’s apprentice, one John Dale, who 
becomes a master builder. 

SINCLAIR (Upton) Presidential Mission. Werner 


Laurie. 15s. od. net. 

The reader cannot but admire Mr. Upton Sinclair’s 
enormous industry and extraordinary insight into 
world affairs when he reads this continuation of Lanny 
Budd's remarkable career. This is the author’s eighth 
volume in the “ The World’s End Series.” From the 
circulation records on pages 6 and 7 of the new volume 
it would appear that every country in the world is in- 
volved in the cataclysm of the nations. The back- 
ground is definitely historical, the charaéters, who play 
their individual parts in it, are in the main fiétional. 
he whole is definitely a vast drama drawn on a huge 
canvas. 

Woop (Ross) Hooves 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lovers involved ina maelstrom of jealousy, passion 

and murder. 


Across Montana. 


JUVENILES 
Cieves (Marjorie) Houseboat Holiday. Frontis. 

Lutterworth. 5s. od. net. 

_A very entertaining book for young people. The 
holiday on the house boat is vividly described ; there 
is a sense of myStery in the atmosphere which is kept 
alive to the very end. 

Forres (John) Jim Fielden Investigates. Col. 

frontis. and illus. Dakers. 5s. od. net. 
_ This is the first juvenile book written by Mr. 
Forres. The theme is not exaétly new. A number of not 
too improbable exploits are performed by a sixteen- 
year-old boy trying to catch a swindler. The book is 
likely to appeal to Dick Barton fans and is devoid of 
bloodshed. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


4 FOR BOOKS 


FAMED FORITS EXCELLENT 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


Manager : O. C. Illenden 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (1/6 lines) 


(Elizabeth) The Bear Bus. Col. 
frontis. Illus. by Dorothy Burroughs. 
Murray. 6s. od. net. 


Contains the author’s three bear Stories, “ Bitty 
and the Bears,”’ Stubbington Manor,”’ and The 
Bear Garden.” Albert the Good, Golden Syrup, Orange 
Pekoe and the rest of them are as aétive and exciting as 
ever before. A wonderful story for kiddies and even 
their elders. 


Harris (Beth Coombe) In the Days of King 
Alfred. Foreword by Rear Admiral Emdin. 
Col. frontis., illus. Pickering. 5s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the book is to give an idea of life in the 
time of King Alfred. People at King Alfred’s court, 
however, are made to talk and behave as one would 
expeét them to do in the twentieth century. 


Jarre (April) Satin and Silk. Col. frontis. 
Illus. by G. Sifton. Hammond. 53s. od. net. 
Anne’s pony “ Satin ’’ has mySterious adventures. 
He disappears and is found disguised as a picbald 
animal in a sale. Anne who has treasured him since she 
picked him up and turned him into a hunter, spends 
hours of excitement over her pony and readers of ten 
to fourteen will be equally enthralled. 


Jouns (W. E.) Worrals Down Under. Col. 
frontis. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sydney is the “tops,” said Frecks, friend to 
Worrals, when she got to Australia. They intended to 
Start an airline, they search for a deposit of opal and they 
come up against a gang of criminals. Life is full of 
excitement, but at last Worrals cries “‘ Let’s get back to 
Wallabulla ” and get a night’s sleep in peace. 
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Macvicar (Angus) The Black Wherry. Foley 
House Press. 6s. od. net. 

This book was originally broadcast in the “* Child- 
ren’s Hour,” where is proved a great success. There 
are the usual spies and smugglers, which appear to be 
indispensable in many juvenile Stories. 

SavinLe (Malcolm) Two Fair Plaits. Col. 
frontis., illus. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

rhe second adventure of the Jillies. 

Sparrow (Kenneth) World of Living Things. 
Vawser & Wiles. 7s. 6d. net. 

\n introduétion to biology for children. The 
author, who is a headmaster and a regular broadcaster, 
has manaved to make his subjeét interesting not only 
to children but to anyone attraéted to the Study of wild 
lite. .\ number of photographs by H. Bastin have been 
especially prepared for the book. 

Tuomson (B. K.) Sally. Illus. Oxford, 
Shakespeare Head Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

This is the adventurous Story of a cat called Sally, 
how she came to live on board ship and all the pranks 
she was up to. The illustrations by Margaret Levetus 
will increase the pleasure the youngsters will take in 
reading the book. 

UncLte Gorpon. Clarence Below the Base- 
ment. Vawser & Wiles. 6s. od. net. 

\ delightful fantasy of a small boy’s adventures in 
Wonderland ; a Twentieth Century Wonderland for 
modern youngsters, 

WARNER (Priscilla M.) Biddy Christmas. Col. 
frontis., illus. Oxford, Blackwell. 6s. od. 
net. 

Jan Martin lived on a farm. Her great delight was 
her donkev, Biddy ; her love, tirst and last. She treated 
him as a human companion who could understand her 
sorrows and her joy s. 

NEW EDITIONS 

\net (Charles) The Business of Photography. 
Professional Photography for Profit. Focal 
Press. 16s. 6d. net. 

Five American editions of this book were published 
within two years under the title Professional Photography 
for Profit. This is not merely a reprint but a completely 
revised edition for English readers. 

Hess (Katherine Paddock) Textile Fibres and 
Their Use. Illus. 4th Ed., revised. Lippin- 
cott. 27s. od. net. ~ 

The previous editions of this work have been 
brought up to date. Recent advances in the manufac- 
ture of textiles are given due attention. Praétically 
every aspeé&t of woven fabrics is dealt with, from 
tapestries to the latest plastic curtains. 

Lewis CARROLL \lice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. Illus. Max Parrish. gs. 6d. net. 

The above—our greatest Children’s book of al. 
times—contains the original illustrations by Sir John 
Tenniel in black and white and sixteen in full colour 
from scenes by Hugh Gee. 

Nicos (B.) Painting in Oils. Col. frontis. 
illus. Studio. 12s. 6d. net. 


he Preface to this the Third Edition of No. 16 
in the How fo Do it Series, has been revised, corrected 
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and to a large extent re-written. Much of the text and 
most of the reproduétions are new and librarians will 
be well-advised to add the volume to their shelves. 


RoGers (F.) and Bearp (A.) 5,000 Years of 


Gems and Jewelry. Lippincott. 24s. od, 
net. 
Copyrighted in 1940 and now revised. A 


popular work on the subjeét, with many illustrations, 


RocGers (F.) and Bearp (A.) 5,000 Years of 
Glass. Lippincott. 24s. od net. 

\ companion volume to the above, first printed 

in 1937. 


ANNUALS 


Haprey Hours, Children’s Annual. Illus., 
many in colour. Pickering. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ charming gift book for children of all ages, 
Contains a number of piétures suitable for painting, 
Stories, simple puzzles, memory tests, pages for animal 
lovers and things to make and do. 

Mercer (F. A.) and Rosner (C.), ed. Modern 
Publicity, 1942-48. A Symposium of 
Travel, Cultural and Social and Commercial 
Publicity. [lus., some in colour. The Studio, 
308. net. 

The first post-war issue of this famous annual of 
advertising art. Illustrations of posters from 31 coun- 
tries make it an indispensable work of reference to 
artists, typographers, printers, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Auriert (Bernard) Photographing Machinery, 
A Fotojob book. Illus. Focal Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Practical commercial work. 

Howarp (Vernon) The Yankee Saddle. Col, 
front. Pickering. 5s. od. net. 
Lee (N.) The Terrified Village. 
Lutterworth. 5s. od. net. , 
Taytor (Ronald) Rambles and Scrambles ig 

Western Lakeland. Illus. Warne. 6s. od 
net. 
Walks and climbs in the most beautiful parts of 
the Lake Distrié. 

Warson (Eric E.) Lino Cutting for Pleasutt 

and Profit. Illus. Vawser & Wiles. 6s. od 


net. 
\ hobby for all ages. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL- 
LETIN, Nov., 1948.—Part 1, Part I1.—BRITISH 
BOOKS TO COME, Dec., 1948.—COUNTRY 
JOURNAL, Winter, 1948. —ENQU IRY No. 3.—THE 
FREE TRADER, Nov.-Dec., 1948.—THE LIBRAs 
RIAN, Nov., 1948.- THE L iBR. ARY ASSISTANT, 
Nov.-Dec., 1948. —TEACHERS OF TODAY, Dec 
Feb., 1948-1949.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
Nov., 1948. 
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